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fluence important groups in New York as well as the youth under his charge.
As Newton's exposition of the rational nature of the universe was more widely accepted, a group of New England clergymen carried further the rationalistic, implications in Puritanism itself. Newton's influence accounts in part for the rationalistic tone in the writings of Benjamin Colman of Boston, who declared for the principle of rationality both in the Deity and in His human creatures. The reading of such seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century English latitudinarian and rationalistic theologians as Herbert of Cherbury, Chillingworth, Locke, Taylor, Clarke, and Tillotson further strengthened Puritan divines in their new views, for these English theologians had absorbed, among many streams of thought, the teachings of the Dutch Arminius, who had emphasized man's cooperation in salvation as well as God's grace. The Puritan doctrine that God had given man his reason to use in pursuit of the truth influenced such New England parsons as Lemuel Briant, Ebenezer Gay, Solomon Stoddard, and Peter Bulkeley to apply the test of reason to some of the chief problems of religion.
The shift away from revealed religion to natural religion is illustrated by the theology of John Wise. This Ipswich minister, whose father was an indentured servant and who himself had gone to jail for protesting against the regime of Governor Andros, declared that "right reason, that great oracle in human affairs, is the soul of man so formed and endowed by creation with a certain sagacity or acumen whereby man's intellect is enabled to take up the true idea or perception of things agreeable with and according to their natures." In a subsequent book this champion of democracy in church and in secular government argued for reason and revelation as equally valid.
During this period the rationalistic emphasis in theological thought led to modifications of the doctrines of predestination and Trinitarian-ism, Jonathan Mayhew of the West Church in Boston expounded his belief in rational liberty and in man's capacity to determine his fate. In his discussion of theological problems he applied the rational method; the light of nature and die law of Moses pointed, he urged, to the same duties of man. In Mayhew's insistence on the unity of the Deity and in his conception of the subordinate nature of Christ he was close to the Unitarian position, a significant outcome of rationalistic theology. The rationalistic interest in the nature of Christ led to the republication in